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Tue question, whether it is better for the districts to have a li- 
brary. or to have their respective quotients of the income of the 
school fund, may be thus stated: No part of the fund bears a higher 
interest than six per cent..—a portion of it only five. But suppose 
the whole to draw six per cent., and the interest on fifteen dollars 
isninety cents. With fifteen dollars raised in the district, and fif- 
teen dollars drawn from the treasury, each district can purchase a 
library of from forty to fifty volumes. Which will prove most 
valuable to a district,—forty or fifty volumes of seed books, or 
ninety cents in money ? 

Itake the liberty to suggest that, in the Resolve granting the 
bounty for libraries, there was an omission which, if an equality 
of benefits is to be extended to all parts of the State, it will be 
necessary to supply. The Resolve proceeds upon the supposition 
that all the towns in the State are territorially or geographically 
divided into school districts. But the general school law allows 
every town, at its option, either to district its territory for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the schools required, or to maintain the schools 
in its corporate capacity, and without any such territorial division. 
Several towns, and all the cities in the State, sustain their schools 
in the last-described manner, that is, without the district organiza- 
tion. For equality of privileges, therefore, a supplementary Resolve 
will be necessary. 

Inquiry is not unfrequently made of me, in regard to the best 
modes of raising money for the purpose of obtaining a library; and 
also, whether it would be legal for a school district to take the sum 
of fifteen dollars from its distributive share of the money granted 
by the town for schools, and appropriate it to this object. In regard 
to the latter branch of the question, I have uniformly answered, 
that such a disposition of any part of the school money received 
from the town is unauthorized by law. What the towns raise for 
schools, is restricted to the three purposes of paying wages, and 
board of teachers, and supplying fuel for the schools. All moneys 
for building or repairing schoolhouses, for renting schoolrooms, for 
supplying school furniture, apparatus, or libraries, must be obtained 
In some other way. 

Iu regard to the manner in which money may be raised, I would 
observe, that, by the act of April 20, 1837, ch. 147, $1, each 
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legally constituted school district may raise, by tax, for the pur- 
chase of a library and apparatus, a sum not exceeding thirty dol- 
lars for the first year, and ten dollars for any succeeding year: or 
any town, in its corporate capacity, and by virtue of its general 
authority to maintain schools, may raise whatever sum it pleases 
for the same object. Or, if any individual, or number of individ. 
uals, by donation or subscription, shall give the sum of fifteen dol- 
lars to a school district, such sum, when appropriated for a library 
will entitle the district to receive the bounty of the State. ” 

For the management of their libraries, the districts will respec- 
tively need, and, by the general principles of law, will be author- 
ized to make, a code of regulations or by-laws. The differing cir- 
cumstances of different districts will render it impracticable to 
prepare any one set of rules applicable to all. In some districts, 
the most simple and general provisions will suffice; in others, more 
extensive and specific rules will be necessary. In the third volume 
of the Common School Journal, pp. 171-176, may be found a great 
variety of regulations, specifically and carefully drawn out, from 
which any district can make such a selection as may be best suited 
to its particular circumstances. 


SUBJECTS HERETOFORE DISCUSSED, AND IMPROVEMENTS EFFECTED. 


The Annual Reports which have preceded the present, have dis- 
cussed but a part only of the manifold subjects pertaining to the 
great work of educating the people. The too minute subdivision 


of territory into school districts; the dilapidated and unhealthful 
condition of schoolhouses; the remissness of supervision by com- 
mittees; the practice by many teachers of commencing school with- 
out any certificate of approval; the irregular attendance of scholars; 
the deficiency and diversity of text-books; the imperfect adaptation 
of reading-books to the capacities of the pupils; the utility of appa- 
ratus ;—these, with other kindred topics, have been dwelt upon at 
considerable length. Incidentally, too, remarks have been made on 
the qualifications of teachers, the modes of instruction, and the 
motive-powers which should be applied to the minds of the young. 

What has been done, also, by the State, by towns, and by dis- 
tricts, for the improvement of the schools, has covered but a small 
part of the ground in this extensive field. The Legislature has 
enacted several most wise and salutary laws, for the regulation 
of the system; it has established Normal Schools, and offered an 
effective bounty for the procurement of district school libraries. 
Schoolhouses have been renovated. The towns in the State, on 
an average, have increased their appropriations for the support ol 
schools about one-third. Many school districts have been united, 
in order to increase their power of usefulness, instead of being 
divided, as formerly, which impaired or destroyed it. School com- 
mittees, by receiving a small allowance from the town,—which, on 
the whole, is but little more than sufficient to defray their expenses, 
—have been induced to pay at least four times as much attention 
to the condition of the schools as they formerly did. _And some- 
thing useful and encouraging has been done on the subject of text- 
books and apparatus. Still, these influences are, to a great extent, 
external to the proceedings in the schoolroom,—to the communic® 
tion of knowledge, the formation of habits, the growth of char- 
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acter. ‘Though essential, they are partial. They add to the power 
of the machinery, rather than direct and graduate its force, when 
it is applied to the youthful mind,—to the precious material to be 
wrought upon. Something further, and not of inferior importance, 
js yet to be done; and upon this I proceed to remark. 


SELECTION AMONG STUDIES. 


When the school opens, when teacher and scholars appear face 
to face in the schoolroom, the practical, the immediate question is, 
“What is to be done?” ‘This opens the whole subject of the 
studies to be pursued. What now shall be considered as primary 
and indispensable, and therefore to be taken up forthwith, and 
pursued until perfected? and what may be regarded as secondary, 
and therefore dependent upon further opportunity? ‘The law enu- 
merates certain branches which are to be taught to all children. 
These are, orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic. This course is indispensable, imperative. 
Here no option is allowed, for no one of these studies is to be 
neglected. But the Common School course is not restricted to these 
branches. They are the minimum, but not the maximum. The 
law is peremptory in demanding so much in all schools; but it is 
not prohibitive of more. It declares that all towns shall maintain 
schools, at least for a specified length of time,—varying according 
tothe number of inhabitants in the town,—to be kept by a teacher 
competent to teach the above-enumerated branches; but it does not 
limit the school either to these branches, or to the specified length 
of time, any more than it forbids the town or its committees to 
employ teachers who are competent to teach other things. At least, 
such has been the practical construction of the law throughout the 
State for a great number of years, if not always. Otherwise the 
city of Boston, the aggregate length of whose schools now amounts 
annually to more than one hundred and twenty-three years, could 
only maintain schools for an annual aggregate of thirty-four months. 
Under such a construction, too, the city would be restricted to one 
school for teaching the languages and the higher English studies ; 
and the ample range of studies now pursued in its grammar schools 
would be circumscribed to orthography, reading, writing, English 
grammar, geography, and arithmetic. The spirit of the law, how- 
ever, with all contemporaneous and subsequent practice under it, 
and the necessity imposed upon us, as a people, by our political 
institutions,—all point to the most liberal interpretation of its pro- 
visions. While all towns, therefore, however small, are held crimi- 
nally responsible for depressing their schools below a given point, 
either as to their length or their range of studies, the better opinion 
certainly is, that they may elevate them as much above that point 
as their liberality, and their interest in the welfare ofthe rising 
generation, may dictate. 

But, after mastering the primary or rudimental branches above 
named, which are held by all to be essential and indispensable to 
the very narrowest definition of a Common School education, what 
are the relative claims of other studies? How far shall a study 
Which confers useful knowledge upon the citizen, be postponed to 
one which merely exercises or disciplines the intellect, and vice 
versa? Shall a lad of seventeen or eighteen years of age, who is 
enjoying his last term of school privileges, spend that term in 
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studying geometry and algebra, when, under forfeit of his life for 
failure, he could not assess a town tax, and does not know whether 
senators and representatives to Congress, and electors of president 
and vice-president of the United States, are all chosen in the same 
or in a different manner? Or shall a young miss of sixteen, elated 
with the idea that she is just finishing her education, study rhetoric 
and analyze scraps of the speeches of Grecian and Roman orators. 
when she does not know that the fumes of burning coal will de. 
stroy life, and thinks, because she swallows her food and inhales 
her breath through her neck, that they both pass on to one common 
cavity in the chest, and hence concludes that respiration and diges- 
tion are functions of the same organ? Neither of the above is an 
imaginary or an extreme case. 

Passing by the rudiments, and the whole subject of priority and 
arrangement among the higher studies is in a chaotic state. The 
school committees, in their Reports, have frequently and ably vin- 
dicated the right of precedence which belongs to the statutory 
branches,—namely, to orthography, reading, writing, English gram- 
mar, geography, and arithmetic ;—but, in the twelve hundred Re- 
ports which have now been submitted, there is not one in which the 
subject of the relative importance of the higher branches has been 
discussed. Their introduction has been left to chance. Teachers 
who have not been educated in the whole circle of studies, and 
have never considered in what order they should be arranged, or 
in what degrees apportioned, almost invariably have some favorite 
study,—some pet branch in which they themselves excel, and in 
which the pupils, under their special care and influence, will be 
likely to excel,—and which is therefore pursued to the exclusion 
of others, however superior in importance. Some instructors will 
strenuously maintain, that, if a scholar is a proficient in mathe- 
matics, he will master all other requisite knowledge by himself.* 
Some have arrived at the axiom, that the study of grammar should 
be commenced at the age of fourteen,—which is about as wise as 
to say that each kind of grain should be planted or sown on a 
certain day of the month, irrespective of climate, or of the advance 
or backwardness of the season. And there are many pupils, who, 
after passing the last-mentioned age, seem to think it an indignity 
to be obliged to get a lesson in the spelling-book, though every oue, 
who should hear them recite it, would think the spelling-book the 
injured party. 

The consequence of all this is, that the most dissimilar practices 
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* In the second volume of the Connecticut Common School Journal, page 116, the 
following account of the intellectual feats of certain pupils in arithmetic is given. It 
referred to a school where full credence was allowed to the doctrine, that, if a boy can 
cipher, he can do anything. 

“The attainments of the boys in mental arithmetic are wonderful. They were 
directed to muitiply 351,426 by 239,145, these factors being written on the blackboard, 
but the boys having no slates to work upon. One boy produced the answer, 82,987,492, 74%, 
correctly, in two minutes ; the second boy who came up was wrong ; and the third was 
right in four minutes. At one of the examinations, they were required to work, men- 
tally, & sum consisting of twenty-one figures, to be multiplied by twenty-one figures. 
One of them produced the correct answer in forty minutes; another in the same time 
produced the answer right, with the exception of one figure, and corrected it in five 
minutes. 

The writer of the above account adds, “All this is greatly to the credit of the teach- 
er ;”—an opinion to which I can by no means assent, until I know whether the capacily 
and the attainment of the pupils, in regard to other branches, had not been sacri - 
te their achievements in this. 
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prevail, not only in different parts of the State, but in neighboring 
towns, and in different schools in the same town. Chance and 
accident have presided over the selection of studies. Hence, con- 
fusion abounds. Latin and French are sometimes pursued by those 
who cannot write, grammatically, a sentence of English. Algebra 
and the extraction of roots are studied by scholars who cannot 
carry an item even through a set of books kept by single entry. 
The heights of astronomy are scaled by those who know almost 
nothing of the earth they inhabit; and ancient mythology, and the 
history of the antediluvians, are studied by pupils who are wholly 
ignorant of the history of their own country. 

A work of great extent and importance is here to be accomplished. 
The principles are yet to be developed which shall conduct us to a 
juster estimate of the value of different studies. ‘The problem for 
solution is this: The extent of opportunity for Common School 
education being given, what pursuits will best qualify a pupil for 
taking upon himself the obligations of a man, and of an American 
citizen ? 

During the last year, I have obtained returns from almost every 
Public School in the State, respecting the number of scholars who 
are engaged in studies above the elementary or statutory course 


prescribed for the lowest grade of our schools. The result is as 
follows : 


Scholars studying History of the United States, . . . 10,177 
” " Genera! History, ....... 2,571 


- - aS ae ee ee 
. ” Book-keeping, . . . .-. .-.- +. 1,472 
we Latin Language, ...... =. 858 
S “ nnn. « <4 6.406 # eo @ 3 601 
“ " GS ls lt tt te le 8 463 
e ” Human Physiology, . .... . 416 
“ " i a i ae a ae 330 
” - Sarveying, . .. +. + + « « s 249 
“ os Greek Language, ...... . 183 


In some of the Public Schools, other branches, such as botany, 
chemistry, natural history, astronomy, intellectual philosophy, and 
the French language, are attended to; but, as these are not in- 
cluded in the statutory course prescribed for the highest grade of 
schools, | have not obtained any particular information respecting 
them. ‘They are not extensively pursued. 

Now, is not a bare inspection of the above list of studies suffi- 
cient to show that caprice, rather than intelligence, has presided 
over their adoption? In this general statement, it is impossible to 
exhibit the relative proportions in which these different studies are 
distributed among the different towns in the Commonwealth. It 
must suffice to state generally, that there is the greatest inequality, 
hot only between different towns, but between different schools in 
the same town, whose circumstances in other respects are substan- 
lially alike. 


* It was found, last year, in the State of New York, that, out of 173,384 pupils in 
attendance upon the Public Schools, in forty-three out of the fifty-nine counties in the 
State, only 616 were studying algebra. 
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But, supposing a judicious distribution to exist, can any sufficient 
reason be given for the proportion which prevails among them? 
Does the numerical order in which they stand correspond with the 
natural order,—that is, with an order founded upon their relatiye 
importance? Can any satisfactory ground be assigned why algebra 
—a branch which not one man in a thousand ever has occasion ~» 
use in the business of life,—should be studied by more than twenty- 
three hundred pupils, and book-keeping,—which every man, even 
the day-laborer, ought to understand,—should be attended to by 
only a little more than half that number? Among farmers and 
road-makers, why should geometry take precedence of surveying? 
and, among seekers after intellectual and moral truth, why should 
rhetoric have double the followers of logic ? 

In the entire list above given, is there one which can claim right- 
ful precedence of that which stands almost the lowest in it? I 
mean Human Physiology, or an exposition of the laws of Health 
and Life. After a competent acquaintance with the common 
branches, is there a single department, in the vast range of secular 
knowledge, more fundamental, more useful for increasing our ability 
to perform the arduous duties and to bear the inevitable burdens 
of life, more astonishing for the wonders it reveals, or better fitted 
to enforce upon us a lively conviction of the wisdom and goodness 
of God, than a study of our physical frame, its beautiful adapta- 
tions and arrangements, the marvellous powers and _ properties 
with which it is endowed, and the conditions indispensable to its 
preservation in a state of vigor, usefulness, and enjoyment? Yet 
the number in our Public Schools engaged in this study, during the 
last year, was only four hundred and sixteen; and more than one 
fifth part of these were in the single town of Nantucket. 

‘The community needs a sound and practical treatise on the rela- 
tive value and importance of what are called the higher studies, 
so that these studies might be taken up in an order, and pursued 
for a length of time, proportioned to their respective utility. Even 
if I were able to throw out any serviceable hints in regard to these 
branches, or to assign to each of them its place, on a scale gradu- 
ated according to their relative merits, the appropriate limits of a 
Report like this would debar me from the undertaking. 

The study of Human Physiology, however,—by which I mean 
both the Laws of Life, and Hygiene, or the rules and observances 
by which health can be preserved and promoted,—has claims so 
superior to every other, and, at the same time, so little regarded or 
understood by the community, that I shall ask the indulgence of 
the Board, while I attempt to vindicate its title to the first rank in 
our schools, after the elementary branches. 

In civilized communities, where the rates of mortality have be- 
come a statistical science, it is found that more than one fifth,— 
almost a fourth,—part of the human race die before attaining the 
age of one year. Instead of filling the number of threescore years 
and ten,—the period spoken of by the Psalmist as the allotted life 
of man,—almost one quarter part of the race perish before attaining 
one seventieth part of their natural term of existence. And, before 
the age of five years, more than a third part of all who are born 
have died. 

_ After the age of two or three years, however, the annual propor 
tion of deaths rapidly diminishes. Those children who have i- 
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herited feeble constitutions from their parents have been thinned 
off, and the rest have escaped the terrible slaughtering of that igno- 
rance which presides over the nursery. Nature then seems to take 
them under her care; she prompts them to activity, and even coun- 
sels disobedience and stratagem to secure for them the oft-prohibited 
boon of exercise and out-door air. Still, a vast majority of mankind 
die before attaining one half of that age, at which the faculties of 
body and mind reach their fullest development and vigor. Before 
the age of twenty years,—that is, before two sevenths of the scrip- 
tural period has elapsed,—one half of the human race are supposed 
tohave died. Nor is this all, or the worst; for a vast portion of 
those who survive suffer pains which it is frightful to think upon. 
The sick and valetudinary, instead of being here and there an indi- 
vidual, are a countless host; and it is rare to find any person en- 
tirely free from all ailments, organic and functional. Instead of 
contributing their share to those productions and improvements by 
which life is sustained, and the arts of life and the resources of well- 
being supplied, these classes are grievous burdens upon their friends 
or upon society. ‘The worldly prosperity of thousands of families 
is destroyed by the diseases or infirmities of one, if not both of their 
heads. Children are made orphans, or mainly deprived of parental 
nurture and supervision; or, on the other hand, parents are be- 
reaved of their children. And, further, although it is most true that 
the calamity of sickness, or even of death itself, is nothing, com- 
pared with crime, yet it is also true that sickness induces poverty, 
which is one of the tempters to crime, and that a deranged condition 
of the physical system often urges to vicious and destructive indul- 
gences by the unnatural appetites which it creates, and thus ill 
health becomes the parent of guilt, as well as of bodily pains. 

Should any one think that this view of the subject refers too 
much of human suffering and delinquency to an ignorance or disre- 
gard of the Physical Lavs, let him learn what the most obvious 
and palpable of those laws enjoin; and then, let him go through 
society, and see how systematically and flagrantly they are violated, 
and he will be in haste to retract his former opinion. I have the 
concurrent authority of many of our most eminent physicians for 
saying, that one half of all human disability and disease, of the suf- 
fering and early death inflicted — mankind, proceeds from igno- 
rance,—from sheer ignorance,—of facts and principles, which every 
parent, by virtue of his parental relation, is as much bound to know, 
as a judge is bound to know the civil or criminal law which he un- 
dertakes to administer; or as a juror, in a case of life and death, is 
bound to understand the evidence on which his verdict is to be ren- 
dered. When we reflect that every child in the community, before 
he arrives at the age of twenty years, might and should become 
acquainted with those organic laws upon which the Creator of the 
body has made its health and vigor to depend, how worthless in 
the comparison becomes a knowledge of algebra, of ancient mythol- 
ogy or history, or of all the Grecian and Latin lore which has come 
down to us from author or commentator.* 


_* Since this Report was written, I have received from England a volume, of extraor- 

inary interest and value, entitled, “Report from the Poor Law Commissvoners, on an In- 
qutry into the Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Population of Great Britain,” 1842. 

It is an octavo of nearly 500 pages, and was prepared under one of those Parliamen- 
tary Commissions of Inquiry, which, so much to the honor of that country and the bene- 
fit of mankind, have been lately instituted in Great Britain. 
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But it may be asked whether I would have all our district schools 
turned into medical schools, and all the children in the State, males 


The work was compiled from the results of investigations into the condition of th 
Laboring Classes, both in country and city,—the peasantry, the operatives in factories, 
the laborers in workshcps, mines, and so forth. It is comprehensive in its facts and 

hilosophical in its deductions ; and its materials were evidently prepared and arranged 
. some of the ablest and most benevolent minds in the kingdom. It traces back a vast 
proportion of the personal sufferings, physical degeneracy, and brevity of life, of the 
laboring people, to their sources; and finds their proximate causes to be a want of 
cleanliness both of dress and person, living in wet or damp apartments, insufficient or 
unhealthful food, and pre-eminently, the indulgence in intoxicating drinks, and the 
breathing of a corrupt atmosphere. 

The work ought to be read by every capitalist and manufacturer, and every builder 
of houses, in this country. I take advantage of the opportunity afforded, while this 
Report is going through the press, to add in a note, a few of the remarkable facts with 
which the book abounds. They show to what an extent our health and life are in our 
own hands. The appalling consequences of a violation of the natural laws by the poor 
and laboring classes of Great Britain, are the results, partly of ignorance and partly of 
necessity. But in this country, where wages are so much higher, and where the means 
of a comfortable subsistence are so abundant, almost all the analogous evils, suffered by 
our people, are attributable to an ignorance of those laws and observances, the knowl- 
edge and practice of which are essential to health and longevity. 

In contrasting the comparative chances, or average length of life, of different classes, 
one chapter of the work exhibits the following facts,—not drawn from a single city or 
district, but from various parts of the country :— 


IN TRURO. 


No. of deaths. ’ ' — Av. age of dec, 

33 Professional persons, or gentry, and their families, , , - 40 years. 

138 Persons engaged in trade, or similarly circumstanced, and their fami- 
lies, ‘ ‘ : . . ° ; . . . ‘ 

447 Laborers, artisans, and others similarly circumstanced, and their 
families, . ‘ ° ° ; ° ° ° ° : . 


IN DERBY. 
Professional persons, or gent : . ° 49 
Tradesmen, , ‘ ” . ° . . - 8 
Laborers and artisans, ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ 21 


BOLTON UNION. 
Gentlemen and persons engaged in professions, and their families, 34 
Tradesmen and their families, ‘ ‘ : ‘ ° . 2 
Mechanics, servants, laborers, and their families, ° , . 18 


BETHNAL GREEN. 
Gentlemen and persons engaged in professions, and their families, 45 
Tradesmen and their families, , : ; . , 26 
Mechanics, servants, and laborers, and their families, . . + 16 


LEEDS BOROUGH. 
Gentlemen and persons engaged in professions, and their families, 44 
Tradesmen, farmers, and their families, ‘ . : ees 
Operatives, laborers, and their families, . . ~~ 19 


LIVERPOOL, 1840. 
Gentry and professional persons, &c. . ‘ ° ‘ . . 35 
Tradesmen and their families, . ‘ : ‘ . 22 
Laborers, mechanics, and servants, &c. -. «~ - 45 


WHITECHAPEL UNION. 
Gentlemen and persons engaged in professions, and their families, 45 
Tradesmen and their families, : ° ; 27 
Mechanics, servants and laborers, and their families, . : . ee 


UNIONS IN THE COUNTY OF WILTS. 


Gentlemen and persons engaged in professions, and their families, 50 
Farmers and their families, , e+e le <a \ OCR 
Agricultural laborers and their families, . . + + + 3 
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and females, educated as physicians. A few remarks will show 
that no difficulty would be presented by such a question. 

The Laws of Health and Life are comparatively few and simple. 
Every person is capable of understanding them. Every child in 
the State, before arriving at the age of eighteen years, might acquire 
acompetent knowledge of them, and of the reasons on which they 
are founded. ‘The profession of medicine, on the other hand, is 
mainly conversant with the Laws of Disease. It is these which 
are so numberless and complex as to defy the profoundest talent 
and the study of the longest and most assiduous life, for their 
thorough comprehension. Infinity is their attribute. Every differ- 
ence of climate, of occupation, of personal constitution and habits, 
modifies their character, multiplies their number, and _perplexes 
their intricacy. Human Physiology, or the science of health and 
life, may be written in one book ;—for Pathology, or the science of 
diseases, thousands and ten thousands of books have been written, 
and yet the subject seems, at the present time, to be hardly nearer 
exhaustion than in the age of Galen or Hippocrates. 

The economy of Providence seems to be the same in regard to 
our natural capacity for acquiring the knowledge requisite for the 
preservation of our health, that it is in regard to our capacity 
for acquiring the knowledge requisite for the performance of 
our duties. What is essential ¢o all, is made attainable dy all. 
Even the heathen,—those who were unblessed by the light 
of the Gospel,—were “by nature,” in regard to moral obliga- 
tions, ‘‘a law unto themselves, their conscience bearing witness, 
and their thoughts accusing or else excusing.”’ And so our Creator, 
in giving us desires to better our worldly condition, to improve in 
the long catalogue of useful arts, and to adorn the useful with the 
beautiful, to undertake great enterprises for the benefit of our con- 
tenporaries, and to make better provision for the hajpiness of pos- 
terity:—in implanting in our bosoms these noble impulses which 
demand such arduous and long-sustained exertions, must also have 
given us the physical capability of performing the labor, and of 
enduring the toil, which these exalted services require. It would be 
an impeachment alike of his wisdom and goodness to suppose that 
he had tormented the race by imbuing them with a class of desires 
which reason and conscience approve, but had withheld from them 
all physical capability of carrying those desires into execution. 
But this physical capability is nothing, without a mental ability to 


This afflictive catalogue might be extended. But enough has been exhibited to show 
that health and life are held upon conditions, and are forfeitable without redemption, by a 
non-compliance with them. Even the more favored classes of English society, as it ap- 
pears by these records, live out but alittle more than half their days, while the ranks of 
the poor and laboring classes are thinned, devastated, by the terrible scourges of vice, 
peaury, and ignorance ; and are utterly swept away by the time they reach half the ave- 
rage life of their neighbors. 

In Manchester more than 57 per cent. of the laboring classes die before they attain 
the ace of five vears; and in a district in Bethnal Green it was found that out of 1268 
deaths amongst the laboring classes, in 1839, no less than 782, or | in 1 4-7, died at their 
own residences, under five years of age. 

This dreadful havoc of human life and happiness was attributable principally to causes 
whose nature and effects are discussed in the subsequent pages of this Report> It should 
be remarked, however, that most of these causes exist in a greater degree of energy and 
intensity, in England, than in this country. Those who offend much are beaten with 
Many stripes ; those who offend less are beaten with fewer; but even though they offend 
in ignorance, they are sti!] beaten with stripes. In regard to the whole range of the 
laws of health and life, Providence seems to treat mere ignorance as an offence, and to 
Punish it eecordingly. 
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acquire the knowledge on which it depends. And hence it js just 
to infer that this knowledge is attainable, and should be attained 
by all. / 

~ it can never be well with us morally, unless we obey the laws 
of duty, so it can never be well with us physically, unless we obe 
the laws of health. But we cannot obey, unless we know the law 
to be obeyed, and we cannot possess this knowledge unless we are 
endowed with capacities, which by cultivation can be made com. 
petent to attain it. 

When we look into our own family circles, or abroad upon the 
community, and behold the utter waste and havoc which disease 
and infirmity so often make of human usefulness and- happiness 
the protracted or condensed agonies of the chamber of sickness, the 
bereavement of parents, or the orphanage of children, we might be 
almost tempted to question the goodness of the Being by whom we 
have been called into existence, were we not assured that “afflic- 
tion cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth trouble spring out of 
the ground.” ‘This “affliction and trouble” are designed to show 
us that some rule has been transgressed which the Divine Being in 
his wisdom had established. 'They are always monitors to warn 
us to obedience when we have erred wilfully; or, when we have 
erred ignorantly, to stimulate us to acquire the requisite knowledge, 
as well as to practise upon it when acquired. Every bodily pain is 
a special notification that some part of the machinery of life is out 
of order. 

I see no way in which this knowledge can ever be wniversally, 
or even very extensively, diffused over the land, except it be through 
the medium of our Common Schools. All other instrumentalities 
for instructing mankind reach but a small part of them; and, of 
course, must fail extensively in accomplishing any general purpose. 
Only a comparatively small portion of our youth attend the higher 
seminaries of learning; and while this species of knowledge is 
every way as important to females as to males, the latter only en- 
joy the benefits of our colleges or universities. Besides, the course 
of studies in these higher seminaries is already so full as almost to 
forbid the introduction of more; and those branches which have 
general usage and prescription in their favor will not readily yield 
to others, however much more intrinsically important. And hence 
it is that students are instructed in languages, and in the recondite 
truths of mathematics and astronomy,—they are taught all the mo- 
tions of the planets, and even the librations of the moon, as care- 
fully as though those mighty orbs would fly from their paths or lose 
their balance, if their course and equipoise were not prescribed anew 
from year to year, and to class after class; while the structure 0 
their own bodies, and the simple and beautiful laws on which life 
and all our capabilities of usefulness are dependent, are almost un- 
versally neglected. ; 

Lyceum lectures are a medium, through which something might 
be done to inform the public mind on this subject ; but their courses 
are generally too unsystematic and desultory to be relied upon for 
communicating this indispensable knowledge to the whole people. 
Besides, there are many towns, inland and sparsely peopled, where 
no such institution as a lyceum exists. bas 

I hope to be pardoned for evincing a feeling and a conviction on 
this subject more deep and strong than will meet with the sympa- 
thy or concurrence of others. Within the last six years I have vis- 
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ited schools in every section of the Commonwealth, seaboard and 
inland, city and country. Every day’s observation has added proof 
to proof, and argument to argument, respecting the importance of 

hvsical training. Were I to be carried blindfold and set down in 
any school in the State, I could tell at a glance, by seeing the mere 
outline of the bodies and limbs, without referring to face or hands 
asa test, what had been the habits of the children composing it. 
Such as have been accustomed to live in the open air, such as have 
been subjected to the exposures and the hardy exercises of the farm 
or the mechanical trade, appear almost like a different race of 
beings, when compared with those who suffer under the amazing 
parental folly of being delicately brought up. As a general fact, 
the children of the rural population and of those who live in sparsely 
settled towns upon the seaboard, have double the bodily energy, 
the vital force, the stamina of constitution, which belong to the 
children of cities and of crowded towns. A fuller development of 
body, of limbs, and of brow, a firmer texture of muscle, motions 
evincive not only of greater vigor but of longer endurance,—in fine, 
the whole bodily appearance indicating that they have been laid 
out by nature on an ampler scale, characterize the former as com- 
pared with the latter. In whatever would task the physical ener- 
gies, one individual of one class would be a match for two of the 
other. ‘This is emphatically true of females. On the other hand, 
the children bred in cities excel in sprightliness and vivacity. ‘l'he 
nervous temperament more generally prevails. ‘Their perceptions 
are quicker, and their power of commanding more readily both 
themselves and their attainments, greatly superior. Continually is 
the question forced upon my mind, why, with a higher, but per- 
fectly practicable system of schools throughout the State, conducted 
by teachers of adequate knowledge and refinement, and with a 
general diffusion of the great principles of the laws of health, could 
we not have in the country, the quickness, ease, and self-command 
which distinguish the city; and in the city, the bodily robustness 
and the mental energy which s.gnalize the country? ‘The posses- 
sion of these qualities, by each class, would make a new race. 

In visiting schools, I have found it a common occurrence, when 
the hour of recess arrives, and the scholars are permitted to go out 
and take exercise for ten minutes in the open air, that some half 
dozen pupils, with pale faces, narrow chests, and feeble frames, 
will continue bending over their desks, too intent upon their lessons 
tobe aroused by the joyous shouts that ring through the school- 
toom from abroad. ‘These the teacher complacently points out as 
the jewels of his school; and fathers and mothers look on with 
swelling hearts and glistening eyes, as the bright vision of future 
honors and renown rises to their view.’ Alas, they do not know 
that those children are victims of an over-active brain, and that 
every such disproportionate mental effort is a cast of the shuttle 
that weaves their shrouds! O/ all the pupils in the school, it is 
most important that those who aire disposed to sit so long and study 
so intensely, should be lured forth to engage in some genial sport. 

So, in nine tenths of the sckools in the State, composed of chil- 
dren below seven or eight years of age, the practice still prevails of 
allowing but one recess in thc customary session of three hours, 
although every physiologist ard physician knows, that for every 
lorty-five or fifty minutes’ confinement in the schoolroom, all chil- 
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dren, under those ages, should have at least the remaining fifteen 
or ten minutes of the hour for exercise in the open air. 

There is a frightful extent of ignorance on the subject of the 
physical laws, as they appertain to the human constitution, (and in 
this sense only I use the phrase,) pervading the whole community 
Even educated men, who are not physicians, are rare exceptions to 
this remark. ‘The graduates of colleges and of theological semina- 
ries, who would be ashamed if they did not know that Alexander's 
horse was named Bucephalus, or had not read Middleton’s octayo 
volume upon the Greek article, are often profoundly ignorant of the 
great laws which God has impressed upon their physical frame 
and which, under penalty of forfeiting life and usefulness, He has 
commanded them to know and obey. 

In travelling through the country, how often will a man, who is 
at once intelligent and benevolent, be pained at witnessing the loca- 
tion of dwelling-houses on low and marshy spots of ground, where 
the dampness and exhalations from beneath must be like the daily 
administration of a poison to the families who reside in them! 

How few of our public houses,—whether the schoolhouse, the 
courthouse, the lecture-room or the church,—are constructed with 
any suitable regard to ventilation! And even when they have 
been constructed upon scientific principles, if they are managed by 
persons who are ignorant of those principles, the benefits of the 
construction are cancelled. In cities, and in many of our large 
manufacturing towns, there is an enormous prostration of health 
and strength, attributable to the smallness and the closeness of the 
sleeping apartments. In this way the soundest economy is defeated, 
because it is for the interest of any manufacturer or capitalist, 
whatever may be his department of business, to employ healthy 
workmen. Canal-boats and steamboats commit hardly less havoc 
upon life and comfort by their accidents and explosions, than by 
the poisonous atmosphere, in which it would almost seem as though 
their conductors regarded it as a part of their official duty to steep 
the passengers. How often are the senses offended by the impurity 
of the atmosphere, on entering large apartments where great num- 
bers of workmen or work women,—shoemakers, tailors, compositors, 
—are plying their tasks,—especially in the evening, when dozens 
of smoking lamps are each sending off a stream of poison, in addi- 
tion to the vitiated atmosphere respired from as many pairs of lungs! 
As such companies often work in a thin, light dress, or even In an 
undress, they regard only the physical sensations of heat or cold, 
while they are neglectful of the vital necessity of pure air. 

All these are flagrant, conspicuous monuments of public ignorance 
on the subject of Physiology. They are practices which, if the 
common mind were once enlightened, would pass away, like the 
barbarian rite of sacrificing a child to prevent an eclipse. 


[To be continued.] 





In the present number of the Journal is begun that portion of the 
Secretary’s Report which relates to the study of Physiology. No 
more important subject could have been taken up; and what he has 
written upon it will tend to show its importance as effectually as 
anything that has ever been- written. 
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It is most remarkable to how great a degree we are ignorant of 
the laws of structure and action of our own bodies,—the very laws 
with which of all others it is most important that every human 
being, and especially every teacher, should be familiar. Until 
recently, indeed, Physiology had made less progress than any other 
science. Even now every other science has been more fully explored. 
How little do we know of our own bodies;—of what constitutes 
health and what disease ;—what are the functions of the skin, the 
brain, the heart, the digestive organs ;—how they are disturbed, how 
perfected, how restored! Of all the laws of health, how little is 
known! How many fall victims, yearly, to consumption! What 
agonies are suffered from headaches and tooth-aches, from gouts 
and colics, from rheumatisms and fevers! How few live out 
their days, or enjoy their faculties while they do live! Who can 
prevent the eye from prematurely waxing dim, or the sense of 
hearing from growing dull ? 

While the amount of our ignorance is so great, and the matter of 
our ignorance is so near us, what can we do better than devote some 
of our time and some of these pages to the investigation of this 
momentous subject ? 





WHAT ARE THE USES OF A DICTIONARY? 


1. Ir shows the meaning of a word of which we are in doubt. 
2. It gives us other words of nearly the same meaning. 3. It vives 
usthe orthography and the pronunciation of words. For these uses, a 
good dictionary, such as Worcester’s, should be always near a 
learner and a teacher. 

But no book is more misused than the dictionary. It is not the 
proper book from which first to learn a language,—the meaning, or 
the sound, or orthography of words. 

A language is learned,—that is, the right use and meaning of its 
words,—from hearing it spoken, and from reading it in books. Noone 
has learned his own language from a dictionary,-—not to the extent 
of one word in a hundred. Nor do we learn foreign or dead lan- 
guages from a dictionary. ‘The dictionary helps us; but we learn 
these languages, as we do our own, by hearing them spoken, and 
by reading books in them. A person might know all the mean- 
ings of all the words in all the dictionaries in a language, and yet 
know nothing of the true nature of the language, unless he had read 
the books written in that language. Seta child to learn a column in 
a dictionary, and all he learns is, that one set of unknown words is 
represented by another set of words, equally unknown. The time 
spent in the study is worse than lost, since, if he thinks he has 
learned anything, he mistakes, from supposing that one word cor- 
responds exactly to another; whereas, no two words in a language 
have exactly the same meaning. 

The spelling of words is learned from seeing them in books, and 
from writing them. Properly taught, children learn the orthography 
and sound of words at the same time that they learn their meaning 
and use. And if it is possible to learn their orthography and pro- 
hunciation without their meaning, as it doubtless is,—of what use 
sit? They can never be employed in conversation or in peeing, 
until their meaning and proper use are known. Otherwise learned, 
they are only unmeaning sounds; and childrencannot form a more per- 
hi¢ious mental habit, than that of uttering these sounds withoutsense. 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM A YOUNG TEACHER. 


I assure you, my dear friend, thet the employment in which you 
found me engaged this morning, ard which you seemed to think 4 
sad and wearisome one, is already most delightful. What I have 
always wanted, what I have sighec. for, and have said and believed 
would fill up my thoughts and make me almost happy, I now have 
—I mean an opportunity of contributing to the happiness of others. 
This I find in my school, made up, as you think it, of poor 
children, many of them dull and almost stupid, and, some of them 
ragged. Very true, some of them-are very poor; some of them are 
very dull. But you and I agree,—and I can’t tell you how much 
more I have loved and valued you, since I heard you say it,—that the 
divinest thing in the divine character of our Master, is that he came 
to preach the Gospel to the poor. And if I have anything of His 
spirit, as I humbly trust I have, the fact that these children are 
poor, is only an additional claim upon my interest and affection. 
Some of them have very little to cheer them in their own homes. [ 
have been to see all of them, that I might the better understand the 
circumstances in which they are plaeed, and know how to make 
allowance for their traits of character. You noticed a sad-looking 
boy on a bench by himself, and seemed to be surprised when I told 
you that he occupied more of my thoughts than any other child in 
school. I wanted to tell you why, but [had no opportunity. When 
he first came to school, I could see nothing in him which was not 
churlish and sullen. His manners were altogether bad, and he took 
no interest in the other children, or in what was going on at school. 
After watching him a day or two, I could not help saying to myself, 
“'This is a hopeless case; I shall never make anything of this boy.” 
As the children were leaving school, one evening, I said to him, 
‘‘ James, where do you live? I should like to come and see you at 
your home.” He stared at me incredulously, and when I assured 
him I was in earnest, he seemed to be unwilling to have me accom- 
pany him. ‘But, James,” I said, “I wish to see your father and 
mother.” ‘J havn’t got no mother,” said James; and for the first 
time I saw a tear in his eye. ‘Iam very sorry for that,” said I; 
“I will come and see your father, then.” ‘ You had better not,” 
said poor James, with a shudder; ‘he won’t want to see you.” I 
gently insisted, and took his hand. We found nobody at James's 
home, and a more desolate, comfortless home, I never saw. He was 
evidently relieved at not finding his father at home, and after a few 
moments I left him. That evening and the next day, I took some 
pains to inquire of such of the neighbors as I knew, in regard to the 
character of James’s father. I found that he was what is called a 
hard-drinker; not a drunkard, but one who habitually takes too 
much, and that the effect upon his character and manners was what 
might be anticipated. One woman, the nearest neighbor, told me 
that she supposed this father had not spoken a kind word to James 
for years; that he commonly uttered only the harshest words, and 
often accompanied them with a blow. A few mornings before, 
she had, through an open door, seen James sitting at his break fast, 
after having returned from an errand at a distance. She suppose 
James had gone in vain, as he came back with an empty pitcher. 
The father came in, and, after a hasty question, which she could 
not distinctly hear, accompanied by an oath, which was but too 
audible, struck the poor boy a blow which almost prostrated him. 
I will not shock you with other melancholy details which I heard 
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from all quarters. Everything indicated a shocking consistency in 
the father’s cruelty. 

Now you may imagine with what feelings I looked upon the boy 
when I next saw him at school. I from that moment determined 
that he should feel that he had at least one friend. My knowledge 
of the circumstances of his home, had, without my being aware of 
it, changed the tone of my voice. I could not speak harshly to one 
who so seldom heard the tones of kindness. At first my words 
sounded evidently strange to him, and there was a strange expres- 
sion on his mournful face. Gradually, I perceived that he began to 
understand that I was his friend, and I would not exchange the 
delight which I now experience, from his faint, transient smile, 
for that of any suecess I have ever met with. The pleasure of 
wearing the white ribbon at the exhibition in the academy at H—— 
was nothing in comparison. James now comes punctually, and 
begins to take an interest in his book, and I think his extreme 
shyness in regard to the other children, is sensibly diminishing. 
Now do you not think that the pleasure of doing something for this 
boy’s happiness is a compensation for part of the disagreeableness 
of my situation ? 

There are several other interesting cases in school, and I am really 
almost inclined to consider a sad, repulsive face as a special claim 
upon my attention; I have so often found such an expression to 
have been produced either by absolute cruelty or at least by an 
absence of kindliness on the part of those who should have been the 
child’s friends. I cannot help thinking, in such cases, here are 
capacities for happiness and sympathy, as great perhaps as I myself 
enjoy, Which have never been developed. The poor child wants 
some one to love him, and some one to love. His heart aches, with- 
out his knowing why, because the strong feeling whereby we are 
bound to our fellow-creatures has no object to act upon. Whenever I 
have had the opportunity of exciting and returning the love of one of 
these friendless creatures, I have felt a satisfaction which repays me 
athousand fold for all the trouble I have ever had to take. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tue fourteenth Annual Meeting of this Association will be held 
in Pittsfield, Berkshire, on Tuesday, the 15th of August, and the 
session will continue three or four days. ‘The attendance and 
coéperation of the friends of Education in that part of the country, 
are earnestly solicited. 

The Institute was formed in 1830, by gentlemen of various pro- 
fessions, and from all parts of the country, who felt the need of 
something to awaken the public mind on the subject of Education, 
and to present to teachers the conclusions of thought and experience 
on the important work in which they are engaged. ‘To accomplish 
this, it has held annually, in different parts of the Commonwealth, 
public meetings, at which lectures have been delivered on various 
topics connected with the business of education, and questions of 
interest to the teacher have been discussed. As far as possible, a 
Practical turn has been given to both these exercises, that teachers 
seeking for light, might return to their schools with plans and sug- 
gestions likely to aid them in the better performance of their daily 
duties. The attempt has been made to present the whole subject 
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of education in its various aspects ; to answer the questions,—What 
are the most important objects of education? What are the means 
best suited to attain them? What branches should be taught at the 
Common Schools? What are the best methods of teaching spelling 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, drawing, music? What 
are the best modes of arranging, disciplining, and governing a 
school? How should the school-house be built and furnished? 
What should be the preparation of the teacher for his extensive and 
momentous duties? 

‘T'o help to answer this last question, many distinguished men 
have contributed of the treasures of their learning, experience, and 
thought. Eminent physicians have pointed out the structure of the 
body and the laws of health, the importance of exercise and air, 
and the mutual dependence of mind and body on each other for 
vigorous and healthful action. 

Eminent civilians have shown the importance of a knowledge of 
the Constitution of the Union and of the States, and of special pre- 
paration for the discharge of the duties of a citizen of a free com- 
monwealth ; and men of eminence and experience, in the clerical pro- 
fession and in the higher walks of literature, have pointed out the 
extended relations of instruction, in almost all its forms, and insisted 
upon those great objects, which the teacher should always have in 
view. 

These and many other subjects have been discussed in the lectures 
delivered before the Institute, as the thirteen published volumes of 
lectures testify. 

The indirect effects of the Institute, are, perhaps, not less real nor 
less important; and it is not without reason that we trace, in no incon- 
siderable degree, to its action, the interest which is now felt in the 
subject of education, and the consequent improvement of the schools 
which has taken place within the last few years in most parts of 
Massachusetts. Nor have its meetings been uninteresting in a social 
point of view. The isolated lives of teachers have been agreeably 
interrupted. Feelings of sympathy and brotherhood have been de- 
veloped and cultivated; and acquaintances have been formed which 
may be both lasting and profitable. 

The exercises before the Institute, at its approaching meeting, will 
be similar to those of previous years. They will consist of an In- 
troductory Address, Lectures and Discussions. 

The Introductory Address will be delivered by Rev. Dr. Hum- 
phrey, President of Amherst College. 

Lectures are expected from Rev. 8. J. May of Lexington, Messrs. 
Page and Howard of Newburyport, Mr. A. Greenleaf and Rev. Mr. 
Choules of New York, Messrs. S. Adams and J. E. Murdock of 
Boston, Prof. Agnew of New York, Mr. Hubbard of Worcester, and 
one or two from Dr. Lambert, upon Physiology and Anatomy, with 
his beautiful illustrations. Others are doubtful. 

Discussions will take place upon corporal punishment, the use of 
the blackboard, and other subjects that may be brought forward. 


For the Committee of Arrangements, 
T’.. Cusuine, Jr. 
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